‘The only large colony of Seoteh-Irish 
people who came to Georgia from Ire- 
land came through the inftuence of John 


John Rae, one of the leaders tn tits 
& Scoteh-Irishman, an In- 
n trader who was here in 174 and per- 
several Years before it. He lived in| 
but 

nah; n now Burke and Jefferson and in 
St. Pauls now Richmond and Columbla| 
counties, @ member of the as 
semt Pauls and was al 
t public spirit and inftnence. 
George Galphin did not live in Georgia. 
He to was a Scotch-Irishman, He was 
‘an Indian trader, and though hls home 
was at Silver Bhi, & C.. he ltved much, 
of bis time among the Indians on the 
Ogeechee, There was a Galphins old town 
tome ten miles south of Loutsville for @ 
long time and afterward Galphins new 
town, two miles from that place, He did 
fan immense business and acquired. much 

wealth, 

His Influence over the Indians was un- 
bounded. and they owed him much mon- 
ey. which they tried to pay by making 
a large cession of lands which included 
the best part of middle Georgia to the 
provincial government, it agreeing to pay 
him what the Indians owed him. 

Lachland McGilveray was a Highlander 
and a large Indian trader, He had come 
to America a penniless boy, and hi 
made an immense fortune. While not a 
Seotch-Irishman he had close affitiation 
with that people, united with Rae and 

iphin in promoting their coming to 

1t may be not amiss before 

middle Georgia colony to} 

say something of a general nature about 
the Scotch-Irish tm reland. ‘They were 
Scotch almost entirely, but they lived in 
Ireland. During the days of Elizabeth, 
the Irish chieftains rebelled against her, 
partly because they were always rebell- 
fog, and partly because she tried to 
make them forsake the Roman Catholic! 
faith. They fought fiercely but as wus 
always the case with them, they were 
defeated and lands were taken from the 
most obnoxious. When James wucceed- 
ed Elizabeth he had a large amount of 
Irish Vacunt land on his hands, from 
which the owners had been driven, and 
he gave it to his favorites. They were 
to fettle It with Scotchmen and so they 
aid. Then the Irish rose against the 
English and Scotch and in the days of 
Cromwell this fronsides thundered 
against them, and they went down as 


and Virginia, Pennsylvania and the two! 
Carolinas. Some few of them came to! 
Georgia, first as Indian traders and then 
as farmers; but still Ireland was erowd- 
ed with needy people, and Georgia want- 
settlers. So these Cannie Scotchmen, 
Gaiphin and McGilveray, set to work 
them over. Forty ‘thousand of 
good acres as the sun shone on were 
‘apart for them by the counell. They 
‘aided by the council in every way, 
‘Their passage was paid out of the treas- 
two shiploads came to Savan- 
nah and were sent by the council to make 
& new settlement on the Ogeechee. The 
descendants of these worthy ante-Burgh- 
ers are many and some of them still live 
‘on their ancestral homesteads in Jefter- 
son county, and, somewhat proudly, brin 
out their grants from “George Iil., by’ 
the Grace of God, King,” ete., which have 
beon carefully preserved by them for near 
180 years. Although I have in the alpha~ 
betical lst I have published alluded to 
most of them, yet it will be more satis- 
factory to give the lists as they appear on 
the record. 

‘There were two shiploads. ‘The ship 
Hopewell, Captain Ash. came tn Decem- 
ber, 176. ‘The ship Brittanta came tn 1772. 
‘The list of the first immigrants cannot 
be found, but the grants of lots in 
Queensboro enables us to make a pretty 
good conjecture of who at least some of 
them were. They were Thomas Beatty, 
Alexander Bags (now Boggs), John Bar- 
tholomew, John Brown, James Blatr, 
John Martin (blacksmith), Adam Mort- 
Greer, Robert Gervin, Wiillam Harding, 
James Haden, John ‘Kennedy, Mathew 
Lyle (ancestor of Mra. John W. Grant), 
Jabn Martin (blacksmith), Adam Mort: 
Son, John Morison, Adam McTervy, Wil 
liam McConkey, Jans. McCalvey, Mathew 
Moore, David Russell, Jos. Sanders, Wal- 
ker Stevens, Willlam Skelly, James 
‘Thompson, Robert Warnock. 

‘There are not a few Atlanta people who 
can find thelr ancestry tn this list, 

‘The Brittania's manifest is fuller. There 
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The Coming of the Scotch- 


with two chil- 
‘were James Black, 6,wite, Sve elle 
; Henry 


‘one 
two 


Hanna and his. wife; Rich Fleeting, a 

wife and one child; John Shaw; David 

Trwin and wife; John Murdock, wits and 
J 


John Camp- 
bell, wife and five children; 
‘row, wife and two children; Robert 
Rodgérs; James McMichan, wite and 
three children; John Fenlay, wife and 
three children, now Finley; | Arthur 
O'Neal; George Cook, wife and two chil- 
dren; John Gilmore and wife, ancestor 
of Judge Gilmore ,of Washington; Fellx 
(Phelex) McGee; Matthew Burr; John 
Busby, wife, child and one servant; 
William McReery; John Martin, George 
‘Thompson, William Brown, Seb Wither. 
up, Esther Tweedy, four children and 
‘one servant; John Fulton, wife, two 
Children and one servant; James Mc- 
Croan, Thomas McCroan, his wife and 
child; John Manealy, wife and five chil- 
dren; Isaac Laremote went to Ohio. 

‘There were 217 in all. Some of them 
were able to bring servants, with them, 
most of them were married and nearly 
all were poor. 

‘They landed at Savannah and had to 
mave thelr way over a hundred miles to 
the banks of the upper Ogeechee. They 
had lands granted in what is now the 
aeart of Jefferson. As one leaves Sa- 
¥aunah on the Central rail 
the 100 miles to Wadiey, he passes through 
much the same country through which 
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the help they needed. They had been used 
to thatched cabins in Ireland and to 
hardships In a severe climate, and they’ 
Were soon as woll off {n the new world 
before as they had as comfortable 
homes built of logs and boards, as of 
the ‘stone and thatch of Irelan 
‘They were accustomed to toll and they 
soon made the wilderness to blossom. 
‘They brought with them a pastor, a 
stanch ‘Burgher, and brought thelr 
lechisms and Psalm books, and had re- 
gious services in their cabins as soon’ 
ay they were bullt, 


Religion in the Georgia Colony 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

‘The first church in Georgia was the 
Church of England. The first pastor was 
@ Mr. Quincy, who, however, did not stay’ 
long. He was succeeded by John Wesley. 
‘Mr. Wesley was about 90 years old, and 
was then @ fellow of Lincoln college, at 
Oxford. We have written of his rather 
unhappy pastorate. He found a little tab-| 
ernacie and a schoolhouse awaiting him) 
when he came. He was a rigid high 
churchman, and was far from popular 
with bis parish. He left his church @ lit 
tle unceremoniously and went. back to 
England. Mr. Whitefeid, a younger man. 
than Mr. Wesley, took his place. He 
was the first Methodist in 
Georgia. when the Methodiste were all 
Episcopalluns., He was fervent, laborious 
and successful, and out of bis stay here 
came the orphans’ home ten miles away 
from Savannah. He gave up his Savan- 
nah pastorate after a few years’ rather 
fitful ministry tn it, and his connection 
with the religion of the colony was found 
in his orphanage. He was a great favor- 
ite in Georgia to the end. ‘There was a 
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Irish From Ireland 


were 
Neioun ‘strife betore the war, nd, ‘uc 
the church was established in. 
3786, It never had @ strong hold on the 
THE LUTHERANS. 
‘These were ail Germans 
Be, < and Swiss 


Independent Presbyterian church in Sa- 
vannah was built, and Mr. Zubli was 
made pastor. When the American Pres- 
byterians came to St. Georges from Vir- 
ginla and North Carolina and settied on 
Upper Briar and Walnut Grove creeks, 
they sent for one of the kinsmen of a 
family of the immigrants, Mr. Josiah 
Lewis, who about 176, came as mission- 
ary. When the Irish colony came they 
brought @ pastor, Mr. Bothwell, T think, 
with them. There was a Presbyterian 
church in Savannah and some congrega- 
tions in Burke and Jefferson when the 
war began, 
THE BAPTISTS. 

Baptists were in Georgia from its frat 
settlement, for Nathanic! Polhill, a Lon- 
don haberdasher, got 20 acres from the 
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ters’ ferry and held a successful meeting 
in the southeastern part of St. Georges, 
where he founded the Second Baptist 


cer, the great Baptist and great Georgian 
was his son. 

‘These Baptist folks preached for noth- 
ing and went ever; . ‘They found 
tany adherents among the North Car- 
‘olintans and Virginians, who flocked to 
Gcorgia before the revolution. 

THE CONGREGATIONALISTS 

‘There was one church of this body call- 
ed by many Presbyterians, which was at 
Midway, in now Liberty. Tt was decided- 
ly the most influential church in the state. 
Ils pastors were men of culture and piety. 

ad the congregation was large, intelil- 
gent and quite wealthy. Of these I have 
written heretofore, and my friend, Dr. 
Stacy, of Newan, hos written a charming 
bovk which tells the wondrous story of 
tha church in the wilderness, 

THE JEWS 

had a buflding and an organization in 
Savannah as early as Oglethorpe’s day, 
and a burying ground. ‘There were not 
TED tat ey were. ory, evetaa. to 

ir faith and were respected. 
When Mr, Sol Frank, the Savannah rec- 
toi, came to the parish, he was very 
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mintater of the 
came into the provine 
‘The morals of the peop! 
but there was little drunkenness 
there was little rum, but the story of 
Revolution shows how savagely 
frontier people dealt with their 
They were people of deaperate 
but were exceedingly hospitable. 
riage tle was not easily mad: 
there were nelther parsons no? 
trates, so the young folks mated like wild 
doves, They were, however, loyal hus- 
Dende ‘and wives and divorces were nog 
own. 


Education as might be expected was at 
@ low ebb before the Revolution. There 
‘was probably a school in Augusta, 
haps one on the Kiokee and among 
Quakers, one or two in St, 

Parish, and schools among the Geri 
Where the German language was 

used; an inferior school in Savannah, 

at Mr, Whitefield’s orphanage, and 

at Sunbury, and these were about 
The gentry sent thetr older chi 
England, or Princeton, of 

‘The yoemanry grew up without 

tion, save such ax thelr fathers and 

ere ave without books, In this the 

1a people were not singular; the same 
thing was true in Virginia. in the Pen= 
insular of Maryland, and in western 
South Carolina. There was a rapid change 
after the Revoitition, but iltteracy among 
the masses was long continued. The 
schoolmaster w ero 
well of time of life, and 
the Ittle log school house was opened 
only ocasionally. Very few women could 
Fead and a fewer number could writ 
but this state of things was the result 
thelr frontier lite and wax deeply dex 
plored, and did pot long continue as ff 
‘as the better classes were concerned. 
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The only large colony of Scotch-Irish 
people who came to Georgia from Ire- 
land came through the influence of John 
Rae, George Galphin and Lacklin Me- 
Gilveray between 1769 and 1771. 

John Rae, one of the leaders in this 
movement was a Scotch-Irishman, an In- 
dian trader who was here in 1741 and per- 
haps several years before. it. He lived in 
Augusta but had property near Savan- 
nah; in now Burke and Jefferson and in 
St. Pauls now Richmond and Columbla 
counties. He was a member of the as- 
sembly from St. Pauls and was a 
man of great public spirit and influence, 
George Galphin did not live in Georgia. 
He too was a Scotch-Irishman. He was 
an Indlan trader, and though his home 
was at Silver Bluff, 8S. C., he lived much 
of bis time among the Indians on the 
Ogeechee, There was a Galphins old town 
some ten miles south of Louisville for a 
long time and afterward Galphins new 
town, two miles from that place. He did 
an immense business and acquired. much 
wealth. 

His influence over the Indians was un- 
bounded, and they owed him much mon- 
ey, which they tried to pay by making 
e large cession of lands which included 
the best part of middle Georgia to the 
provincial government, it agreeing to pay 
him what the Indians owed him. 

Lachland McGilveray was a Highlander 
and a large Indian trader. He had come 
to America a penniless boy, and had 
made an immense fortune. While not a 
Scotch-Irishman he had close affiliation 
with that people, united with Rae and 
Galphin in promoting their coming to 
Georgia. It may be not amiss before 
writing of this middle Georgia colony to 
say something of a general nature about 
the Scotch-Irish in Ireland. They were 
Scotch almost entirely, but they lived in 
Ireland. During the days of Elizabeth, 
the Irish chieftains rebelled against her, 
partly because they were always rebell- 
ing, and partly because she tried to 
make them forsake the Roman Catholic 
faith. They fought fiercely but as was 
always the case with them, they were 
defeated and lands were taken from the 
most obnoxious. When James succeed- 
ed Elizabeth he had a large amount of 
Irish vacant land on his hands, from 
which the owners had been driven, and 
he gave it to his favorites. They were 
to settle it with Scotchmen and so they 
did. Then the’ Irish rose against the 
English and Scotch and in the days of 
Cromwell this fronsides thundered 
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all did whom he charged, and there 
was more land vacated and then more 
Scotchmen came. 

They did not love the Irish, and the 
Irish hated them heartily. Then, forty 
years after the Irish followed James IT., 
and went down again, and the Scotch 
followed William of Orange, and then 
there was more land taken and more 
Scotchmen. So the old Celt disappeared 
from upper Ireland, and the Scotch ruled 
it; but the land was narrow and the 
people many, and early in the 18th cen- 
tury they began to find homes in America, 
They went to New England and Maryland 
and Virginia, Pennsylvania and the two 
Carolinas. Some few of them came to 
Georgia, first as Indian traders and then 
as farmers; but still Ireland was crowd- 
ed with needy people, and Georgia want- 
ed settlers. So these Cannie Scotchmen, 
Rae, Galphin and McGilveray, set to work 
to bring them over. Forty thousand of 
as good acres as the sun shone on were 


set apart for them by the council. They, 


were aided by the council in every way. 
Their passage was paid out of the treas- 
ury, and two shiploads came to Savan- 
nah and were sent by the council to make 
a new settlement on the Ogeechee. The 
descendants of these worthy ante-Burgh- 
ers are many and some of them still live 
on their ancestral homesteads in Jeffer- 
son county, and, somewhat proudly, bring 
out thelr grants from “George II1., by 
the Grace of God, King,” etc., which have 
been carefully preserved by them for near 
18 years. Although I have in the alpha- 
betical Hst I have published alluded to 
most of them, yet it will be more satis- 
factory to give the lists as they appear on 
the record. 

There were two shiploads. The ship 
Hopewell, Captain Ash, came in Decem- 
ber, 1769. The ship Brittania came in 1772. 
The list of the first immigrants cannot 
be found, but the grants of lots’ in 
Queensboro enables us to make a pretty 
good conjecture of who at least some of 
them were. They were Thomas Beatty, 
Alexander Bags (now Boggs), John Bar- 
tholomew, John Brown, James Blair, 
John Martin (blacksmith), Adam Mori- 
Greer, Robert Gervin, William Harding, 
James Haden, John Kennedy, Mathew 
Lyle (ancestor of Mrs. John W. Grant), 
Jahn Martin (blacksmith),. Adam Mori- 
son, John Morison, Adam McTervy, Wil- 
liam McConkey, Jas. McCalvey, Mathew 
Moore, David Russell, Jos. Sanders, Wal- 
ker Stevens, William Skelly, James 
Thompson, Robert Warnock. 

There are not a few Atlanta people who 
can find their ancestry tn this lst. 


were James Black, with a wife, two chil- 
dren and five servants; John McGee; Jas. 
Harris, wife and three children; Henry 
Hurd, wife, and as it is written, one 
chil ; Robert Miller, wife and two 
children; Margaret Sloan; Isabella Irwin 
and eight daughters; Frances Mountain, 
w! and three children; Henry Lewis 
wife; Thomas Wolfington, wife anu 
three children; William Murray and one 
rvant; 3 McAllisten; Samuel Lit- 
tle, wife and four children; Edward 
Thompson, wife and three children; Sam- 
uel Barron, wife and one child; John Mc~- 
Calvey and wife; James Hogg, wife and 
four children, now Hogue; William Ton- 
kins; John Gamball and five children, an- 
cestor of Judge Roger L. Gamble; Rich- 
ard Peel, a wife and child; John Cham- 
bers, a wife and six children; John Scott, 
a wife and four children; Moses Mc- 
Michan (McMakin); John Dickson, a 
wife and child; Willlam Hannah, a wife 
and one child; Edward Rogers, a wife 
and one child; Michael Beatty, a wife 
and two children; John Boggs, Joseph 
Johnson; John Wilson, a wife and four 
children; John Todd; Jo! Crozier, a 


wife, a child and a servant; Thomas Lit- 
tle, a wife and five children; John Breck- 
enrey, a wife and one child; Robert 
Hanna and his, wife; Rich Fleeting, a 
wife and one child; John Shaw; David 


Irwin and wife; John Murdock, wife and 
two children; John Peel; John Camp- 
bell, wife and five children; David Mor- 
row, wife and two children; Robert 
rs; James McMichan, wife and 
three children; John Fenlay, wife and 
three children, now Finley; Arthur 
O'Neal; George Cook, wife and two chil- 
dren; John Gilmore and wife, ancestor 
of Judge Gilmore ,of Washington; Felix 
(Phelex) McGee; Matthew Burr; John 
Busby, wife, child and one servant; 
William McReery; John Martin, George 
Thompson, William Brown, Seb Wither- 
up, Esther Tweedy, four children and 
one servant; John Fulton, wife, two 
children and one servant; James Mc- 
Croan, Thomas McCroan, his wife and 
child; John Manealy, wife and five chil- 
dren; Isaac Laremore went to Ohio. 

There were 217 in all. me of them 
were able to bring servants, with thein, 
most of them were married and nearly 
all were poor. 

They landed at Savannah and had to 
mate their way over a hundred miles to 
the banks of the upper Ogeechee. They 
had lands granted in what is now the 
aeart of Jefferson. As one leaves Sa- 
vaunah on the Central railway and comes 
the 100 miles to Wadley, he passes through 


against them, and they went down as! The Brittania’s manifest is fuller. There! much the same country through which 


were no public xan ae 
C 10 conv 
trails for roads. te eres 

‘The country in which they settled haa 
oniy a little while before been claimed 
by the Indians, and used as a hunting} 
ground. The council ordered a road cut] 
to Queensboro, the projected town, and it || 
is possible their few belongings were con- 
veyed up the Ogeechee in bottomed | 
pole boats. Perhaps Rae McGalpin and| 
McGilveray furnished pack horses, of | 
wuich they had large numbers and drivers | 
to aid the immigrants on the way. It] 
these good anti-Burghers had any chront- 
cle I have never seen it, They had the 
usual hardships of pioneers, but none of| 
the distressing experiences of the earliest 
comers to America. 

The woods were full of game. The} 
creeks and rivers teeming with fish; the 
Indians friendly and doubtless Messrs Rac 
Gaiphin and McGilveray gave them all 
the help they needed. They had been used 
to thatched cabins in Ireland and to 
hardships in a severe climate, and they 
were soon as well off in the new world 
as before as they had as comfortable 
homes built of logs and boards, as of 
the stone and thatch of Ireland, ! 

‘They were accustomed to toil and they | 
soon made the wilderness to blossom. | 
They brought with them a pastor, aj 
stanch anti-Burgher, and brought their 
eatechisms and Psalm books, and had re- 
ligious services in their cabins as soon} 
as they were built. 

Religion in the Georgia Colony 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

The first church in Georgia was the] 
Church of England. The first pastor was| 
a Mr. Quincy, who, however, did not stay 
long. He was succeeded by John Wesley. 
Mr. Wesley was about 30 years old, and 
was then a fellow of Lincoln college, at 
Oxford. We have written of his rather 
unhappy pastorate. He found a little tab- 
ernacle and a schoolhouse awaiting him 
when he came. He was a rigid high 
churchman, and was far from popular 
with his parish. He left his church a lit- 
tle unceremoniously and went back to 
England. Mr. Whitefleid, a younger man 
than Mr. Wesley, took his place. He 
was the first Methodist preacher in 
Georgia when the Methodists were all 
Episcopalians. He was fervent, laborious 
and successful, and out of his stay here 
came the orphans’ home ten miles away 
from Savannah. He gave up his Savan- 
nah pastorate after a few years’ rather 
fitful ministry in it, and his connection 
with the religion of the colony was found 
in his orphanage. He was a great favor- 
ite in Georgia to the end. There was a 


these wanderers made their way. There 
were no public conveyances, and only 
trails for roads. 

‘The country in which they settled had 
oniy a Httle while before been claimed 
by the Indians, and used as a hunting 
ground. The council ordered a road cur 
to Queensboro, the projected town, and it 
is possible their few belongings were con- 
veyed up the Ogeechee in flat bottomed 
pole boats. Perhaps Rae McGalpin and 
McGilveray furnished pack horses, of 
wuich they had large numbers and drivers 
to aid the immigrants on the way. It 
these good anti-Burghers had any chroni- 
cle I have never seen it. They had the 
usual hardships of pioneers, but none of 
the distressing experiences of the earifest 
comers to America, 

The woods were full of game. The 
creeks and rivers teeming with fish; the 
Indians friendly and doubtless Messrs Rac 
Gaiphin and McGilveray gave them all 
the help they needed. They had been used 
to thatched cabins in Ireland and to 
hardships in a severe climate, and they 
were soon as well off in the new world 
as before as they had as comfortable 
homes built of logs and boards, as of 
the stone and thatch of Ireland, 

They were accustomed to toil and they 
soon made the wilderness to blossom. 
They brought with them a pastor, a 
stanch anti-Burgher, and brought their 
ealechisms and Psalm books, and had re- 
ligious services in their cabins as soon 
as they were built. 


Religion in the Georgia Colony 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

The first church in Georgia was the 
Church of England. The first pastor was 
a Mr. Quincy, who, however, did not stay 
long. He was succeeded by John Wesley. 
Mr. Wesley was about 30 years old, and 
was then a fellow of Lincoln college, at 
Oxford. We have written of his rather 
unhappy pastorate. He found a little tab- 
ernacle and a schoolhouse awaiting him 
when he came. He was a rigid high 
churchman, and was far from popular 
with his parish. He left his church a lit- 
tle unceremoniously and went back to 
England. Mr. Whitefleid, a younger man 
than Mr. Wesley, took his place. He 
was the first Methodist preacher in 
Georgia when the Methodists were all 
Episcopalians. He was fervent, laborious 
and successful, and out of his stay here 
came the orphans’ home ten miles away 
from Savannah. He gave up his Savan- 
nah pastorate after a few years’ rather 
fitful ministry in it, and his connection 
with the religion of the colony was found 
in his orphanage. He was a great favor- 
ite in Georgia to the end. There was a 
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somewhat broken succession of pastors 
after his departure until the coming of 
Mr. Touberhuller, who had been 
Preacher among the Swiss Protestants, 
was inducted. He remained in charge 
nearly twenty years. He was a thrifty 
parson, who made a very large fortune. 
He bought and reared many negroes, and 
had much land. His successor, I think. 
was Mr. Frink, whose chief fame rests 
on his effort to keep the dissenters from 
burying theif dead with their own fami- 
Yes in the public cemetery. In the outer 
country the Episcopal church had a 
feeble life. There was only one country 
church in Georgia, 4 church in St. 
George's parish. The traders in Augusta 
built a church and had an @gcasional ser- 
vice from Mr. Jonathan Co’ a mission- 
ary. Mr. Timothy Lawton had a pasto- 
rate at St. John’s, and had a plantation | 
and slaves in St. George's. When the| 
revolution began there was a new church 
in Savannah and one in Augusta, and a 
log church, probably, in St. George's. The 
wealthy classes were, in the main, Church 
of England people. The masses were 
nearly all dissenters. There was no re- 
ligious strife before the war, and, ‘al- 
though the church was established in 
1756, it never had a Strong hold on the 
people. 
THE LUTHERANS. 

These were all Germans and Swiss peo- 
ple. They had preaching places at Ebe- 
hezer, Goshen and Bethamy, in Effing- 
ham and lower Screven. Of them I have 
written fully in a later article. _They 
were a genuinely religious people, and 
were well cared for by good pastors. 

THB PRESBYTERIANS. . 

They came with the first comers anda 
minister among the Highlanders at Da- 
rien, a Mr. McLeod, but they did not 
have a church until about 176, when the 
Independent Presbyterian church in Sa- 
vannah was built, and Mr. Zubli was 
made pastor. When the American Pres- 
byterians came to St. Georges from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina and settled on 
upper Briar and Walnut Grove creeks, 
they sent for one of the kinsmen of a 
family of the immigrants, Mr. Josiah 
Lewis, who about 1769, came as mission- 
ary. When the Irish colony came they 
brought a pastor, Mr. Bothwell, I think, 
with them. There was a Presbyterian 
church in Savannah and some congrega- 
tions in Burke and Jefferson when the 
war began. 

THE BAPTISTS. 

Baptists were in Georgia from its first 
settlement, for Nathaniec! Polhill, a Lon- 
don haberdasher, got 2 acres from the 


trustees and settled in Savannah and 
was a stanch Baptist, who said he 
wanted no church service read over his 
ve, and Mr. Wesley, in deference to 
is wishes, refused to bury him with the 
ustial service, much to: the displeasure 
of some of his parishioners who com- 
plained of his bigotry to the trustees. 

Mr. Polhill left a son, Nat, who was 
brought up in the orphanage, but like his 
father, was a stanch Baptist as all the 
Polhills I have known are to this day. 
Mr. Barber, Mr. ood were Bap- 
tists in Mr. Whitefield’s orphanage, but 
there was no Baptist church organized 
nor building erected until Daniel Marshall 
came to the Kiokee about 1766. He was a 
New Englander of great plety and useful- 
ness. 

Mr. Edward Bottsford, a British soldier, 
converted in Charleston, and sent out 
under the auspices of the Charleston 
Baptists, crossed the Savannah at Sis- 
ters’ ferry and held a successful meeting 
in the southeastern part of St. Georges, 
where he founded the Second Baptist 
church in Georgia. It still is known as 
Botteford, and is standing on much 


, the same ground in Burke county, or it 


was when I was a young preacher in 
Burke, 50 years ago. There were a num- 
ber of Baptist preachers who were sent 
forth as the result of the work of Botts- 
ford ahd Marshall. Silas Mercer came 
to Georgia, a Baptist preacher, and did 
good work until the revolution, when he 
refugeed in North Carolina, Jesse Mer- 
cer, the great Baptist and great Georgian 
was his son, 

These Baptist folks preached for noth- 
ing and went everywhere. They found 
™Tjany adherents among the North Car- 
olinfans and Virginians, who flocked to 
Gcorgia before the revolution. 

THE CONGREGATIONALISTS 

‘There was one church of this body call- 
ed by many Presbyterians, which was at 
Midway, in now Liberty. It was decided- 
ly the most influential church in the state. 
Its pastors were men of culture and piety 
and the congregation was large, intelil- 
gent and quite wealthy. Of these I have 
written heretofore, and my friend, Dr. 
Stacy, of Newan, has written a charming 
bo-k which tells the wondrous story of 
that church in the wilderness. 

THE JEWS 
had a building and an organization in 
Savannah as early as Oglethorpe’s day, 
and a burying ground. There were not 
meuy, ,but they were very devoted to 
their faith and were highly respected. 
When Mr, Sol Frank, the Savannah rec- 
toi, came to the parish, he was very 


much disgruntled, because the Jews did 
not get him ‘to bury their dead, and pay 
the usual fee. They petitioned with oth- 
ers to the council to so order it and the 
00G Hebrew protested. The Journal does 
not state how the matter ended. id 

There was great religious distribution 
in the colony. The negroes had a mission- 
aix brought over by Mr. Habersham, but 
there was only one. ‘There was as far as 
I have been able to discover not a Chris 
tan minister south of Midway. The 
Scotch settled in the neighborhood of Dae 
rien and were people of means, became 
adherents of the Church of England. The 
otner Highlanders had neither kirk nor 
minister, Hundreds of families had nev- 
er seen a minister of the gospel after they 
came into the province, 

The morals of the people were not good, 
but there was little drunkenness becouse 
there was little rum, but the story of the 
Revolution shows how savagely these 
frontier people dealt with their enemies, 
They were people of desperate courage, 
but were exceedingly hospitable. The mar- 
riage tie was not easily made, when 
there were neither parsons nor magis- 
trates, so the young folks mated like wild 
doves. They were, however, loyal hus- 
bands and wives and divorces were not 
known. . 


Education as might be expected was at 
a low ebb before the Revolution. There 
was probably a school in Augusta, 
haps one on the Kiokee and among 
Quakers, one or two in St. George’ 
parish, and schools among the Germ: 
where the German language was a! 
used; an inferior school in Savannah, 
at Mr, Whitefield’s orphanage, and 
at Sunbury, and these were about ili 
The gentry sent thefr older child 
England, or Princeton, of Charl 
The yoemanry grew up without educa. 
tion, save such as their fathers and moth- 
ers gave without books. In this the Geor- 
gia people were not singular; the same 
thing was true in Virginia, in the Pen- 
insular of Maryland, and in western 
South Carolina. There was a rapid change 
after the Revolution, but illiteracy among 
the masses was long continued. The 
schoolmaster was generally a ne‘er-do~ 
well of time of very unsteady life, and 
the little log school house was opened 
only ocasionally. Very few women could 
read and a fewer number could wrt 
but this state of things was the result 
their frontier life and was deeply de- 
plored, and did not long continue as far 
as the better classes were concerned, 


